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By Horace A. Brown. 


The Rev. Edward Melville Parker, 
who was elected bishop coadjutor of 
the Episcopal diocese of New Hamp- 
shire at the annual convention of the 
diocese held in Coneord November 22, 
1905, was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
July 11, 1855. He entered St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, in 1868, where he 
completed a course of six years, June, 
1874. He was graduated from Ox- 
ford, 1878, receiving the degree of 
M. A. in 1881. After a post-grad- 
uate year of study, he came again to 
St. Paul’s School, Coneord, in Sep- 
tember, 1879, where he has remained, 
a faithful and efficient master, to the 
present time. He was ordained a 
deacon in 1879, by Bishop Niles, and 
a priest by the same in 1881. 

Mr. Parker is of New England 
stock. Although his ancestors were 
from Massachusetts, yet his connec- 
tion with New Hampshire goes far- 
ther back than his connection with 
St. Paul’s School. His great-grand- 
father Parker was a Revolutionary 
soldier and was wounded at Bunker 
Hill, and his great-grandfather Ains- 
worth was for 75 years the pastor of 
the Congregational Chureh in Jaf- 
frey, probably the longest pastorate 
ever held by any minister in this 
state. These families date back to 
1660. Col. Francis J. Parker, an 
uncle, a veteran of the Civil War, has 
a summer home in Jaffrey. Mr. 
-arker’s grandfather, Isaac Parker, 
resided in Keene, and for several 
years had an interest in manufactu- 
ries in Peterborough and, later, was 


the head of the well-known firm of 
Parker, Wilder & Co., in Boston. 
This firm, in 1846, purchased a large 
interest in mills, land and water- 
power in Claremont, which gave and 
is still contributing largely to the 
prosperity of that thriving town. 

Mr. Parker’s father, Henry Mel- 
ville Parker, was a lawyer in Keene 
and a member of our state bar. Asa 
summer residence he oceupied his 
father’s house in Jaffrey, where, as a 
lay reader, he used to hold church 
services, under the appointment of 
the late Bishop Carlton Chase, in 
1859. 

Bishop Coadjutor-elect Parker is 
greatly interested in Jaffrey and the 
surrounding country, and makes fre- 
quent visits there as opportunity 
comes to him. A relic, an old stone 
house, once the home of Squire Mel- 
ville, after whom his father was 
named, is still an object of interest. 

But while Mr. Parker has been thus 
actively employed, it by no means 
tells the whole story of his busy and 
helpful ministry. Soon after his or- 
dination, he began to devote his vaca- 
tion and other spare time to the out- 
lving districts about the school. In 
Dunbarton, where a few years before 
had been built a small church, he 
became the priest-in-charge, where he 
had been a choir boy in his school 
days. Later, he moved the church to 
a more desirable locality, and built a 
parish house. He also built a church 
at East Weare and through all these 
years he has ministered in these 
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places, going out to his various duties cese. Probably no one could have “| 
in all sorts of weather. been chosen as his coadjutor more c 
Early in the last decade he became nearly fulfilling the bishop’s needs 
interested in other localities and rural and wishes than the choice which the 
towns of the state and was a pioneer convention of 1905 made, with entire 
in the house-to-house canvass which unanimity, of the Rev. Edward Mel- 
has since been carried on by him and_ ville Parker as bishop coadjutor of 
others of the elergy of the diocese. the diocese of New Hampshire. 
These duties have been cheerfully That there is abundant opportunity 
taken up and have resulted in the for work, for such a man as Mr. 
discovery of numbers of persons of Parker, no one can doubt, and that 
the church’s communion. By these that work will find in him a wise, 
efforts interest is shown in Christians diligent and faithful laborer is as 
of every name and all people led to sured by the life he has lived among 
see that there was an interest in their us and the work accomplished while 
bodies as well as in their souls. These cireumseribed by the duties of a 
eanvasses have circulated the Bible, teacher. 
the Prayer-book and the Hymnal and Mr. Parker is unmarried. In 1885 
religious reading without cost. he married Miss Grace, daughter of 
Mr. Parker comes to his new posi- the Rev. Professor Elmendorf of Ra- 
tion well equipped for his duties, with cine, Wis. Mrs. Parker died in 1888. 
a large acquaintance with the people A son, Edward Lincoln, was born 
of the diocese, and shares in a large January 21, 1888, who is receiving his 
degree their love and affection, and education and fitting for college at St. 
their wish for a long life of useful- Paul’s School, where he has been the 
ness. To Bishop Niles, now in im- constant companion of his father since 
paired health, Mr. Parker will be a_ his mother’s death. 
great help and comfort, as he will It is understood that the new bishoy 
share largely in the work and respon-_ will make his home in Concord. 
sibility of the episcopate of the dio- 
THE PASSING OF THE MOTHER. 
By Eva d. Beede. 
We pitied her, alone to go away: 
To us it seemed so far, and dark, and cold. 
Three score and ten and five we called not old. 
For eye scarce dimmed and ear undulled glad stay 
Gave hope, and long the messenger’s delay. 
We brooded over things not done to hold 
Her back from sight of opening gates of gold, 
And in our grief forgot friends there, that day— 
The leaves of autumn fall, but in the tree 
The life goes on. The veil of flesh is rent, 
Escaped are pains and feebleness of years, 
Unfettered flits the soul, forever free, 
And leaves sweet memories of life well spent. 
Translation though it seemed, still selfish tears. 
a 
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FOUR MEETING HOUSES OF THE 


PORTSMOUTH. 


THE NORTH PARISH OF 


By C. A. Hazlett. 


Services in recognition of the semi- 
centennial of the dedication of the 
North (Congregational) Chureh at 
Portsmouth, N. H., were held on the 
first Sunday in November, 1905, and 
the beautiful edifice was filled with 
worshippers on this notable anniver- 
sary. <A fact which added deep inter- 
est to the occasion was the announce- 
ment that the Rev. Lyman Whiting, 
D. D., of East Charlemont, Mass., who 
preached the dedicatory sermon in 
1855, and who was pastor of the 
ehurch from 1855 until 1859, would 
be present and take part in the exer- 
cises, not as a relic of the past, but as 
one apparently almost void of infirmi- 
ties, either physical or mental, and 
bearing so lightly the weight of nearly 
eighty-nine years that he almost 
seems the young man of thirty-eight 
returned in all his vigor to 
share with the beginning of another 
half century, in the new lease of life 
that the old North Church takes upon 
itself occasionally. 

He -read his discourse 
and his oratoriecal 
showed but little the encroachment of 
As he rose to speak he fondly 
took up the desk Bible, saying that it 
was placed there for the first time 
when the church was dedicated, and 
from it he read the text of his first 
sermon, Exodus 20: 24, ‘‘I will come 
unto thee.*’ 

The North Church and parish has 
worshipped in four different build- 
The first building was the log 
chapel on Pleasant Street, near the 
Universalist Church. The second 
was the meeting-house at the ‘‘erotch 
of the roads*’ near the south mill 
bridge. The third was the three- 
decker meeting-house on the parade, 
on the site of the present brick church. 


vears, 


without 


classes powers 


age. 


Ings 


Besides the four houses of worship 
there were several separations and di- 
visions from the North parish. In 
1706, the Greenland parishioners 
formed a new parish, dismission being 
vranted on account of the long dis- 
tance and the danger from Indians 
while traveling to and from the Ports- 
mouth meeting-house. That the dan- 
ger was a real one is still evident in 
the legible writing of the first minis- 
ter. In his record book of member- 
ship, under date of April 26, 1696, 
appears the entry: ‘‘Mary Edmunds 

killed by Indians.”’ 

In 1725 a meeting-house was built 
at the Plains and stood for 23 years, 
when it was blown down and the par- 
ish became united again with the 
North Church. 

In 1757 the Independent Congrega- 
tional Society was formed and wor- 
shipped in their building on the site 
of the present Unitarian chapel on 
Court Street for 65 years. 

Another separation, or rather col- 
onization, oceurred from the then 
strong mother chureh in 1828, when 
40 members were granted dismission 
and formed a new parish, worship- 
ping in their new brick building 
which they erected at the corner of 
Pleasant and Livermore streets, until 
1836, when they united again with 
the old church. 

The most serious division was the 
first 1711, when there was a 
separation into two parishes, one con- 
tinuing to worship in the old meet- 
ing-house at the south mill bridge un- 
til they built a new meeting-house 
ealled the ‘‘South Congregational 
Church,’’ in 1731, in which they re- 
mained until 1824, on the completion 
of the stone Unitarian Chureh on 
State Street. 


one in 
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The first house of worship in Ports- 
mouth was erected about 1638. It 
stood near the Universalist Church, 
near the site of the Langdon house 
now occupied by Mrs. Harris, the 
great-granddaughter of Rev. Samuel 
Langdon, the fourth pastor of this 
church. 

At first the building was described 
in the grant of the glebe lands in 
1640 as a ‘‘parsonage house with a 
chapell thereto united.’’ Then all of 
it appeared to have been used for a 
chapel; and at length, when the meet- 











Rev. Lyman Whiting, 0.0 


ing-house at the south mill dam was 
built, in 1659, it was changed again 
into a dwelling-house for the pastor. 

Rev. Mr. Moodey and his bride be- 
gan housekeeping in the remodeled 
parsonage in 1660 and it was occupied 
after his death, in 1697, by the second 
minister, Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, until 
October, 1704, when it took fire and 
burned to the ground. His infant 
child, his mother-in-law, and a negro 
woman, perished in the flames. 

The first minister in the chapel was 
Rev. Richard Gibson. He was of the 
Church of England and no doubt 


represented the religious views of the 
leading inhabitants at that time. He 
officiated in August, 1638. 

After Mr. Gibson left Portsmouth, 
the chapel seems to have been used, 
without any protest, in maintaining 
such form of worship as the majority 
of the inhabitants—that is, of the 
parish—saw fit; and that was the 
Congregational form. 

Then came James Parker, who was 
of the Congregational Church and he 
was succeeded by James Brown in 
1654. He, like Mr. Parker, was not 
an ordained minister. All the preach- 
ers in Portsmouth down to 1659, held 
service in the chapel. 

Rev. Joshua Moodey came to Ports- 
mouth in 1658, while the new meet- 
ing-house was being erected. He 
preached for 39 years, except while 
imprisoned by Governor Cranfield in 
New Castle, and while absent for 
several years in Boston. He was a 
graduate of Harvard, as were all the 
early ministers here, and was offered 
its presidency but declined. The 
fourth minister resigned to become its 
president and his successor became 
president of Yale. Mr. Moodey 
wrote over four thousand sermons and 
they were not brief ones, for two-hour 
discourses were not uncommon in his 
day. 

He was at first supported by the 
subscription of 86 persons. 

The change from Episecopacy to 
Puritanism in previous years was 
shown by the use of the name ‘‘ meet- 
ing-house’’ instead of ‘‘chapel,’’ 
while the term ‘‘warden’’ was re- 
tained for the officers of the parish. 
The title was used in 1640, when the 
glebe lands were granted to the 
church wardens. And, as in after 
years churches in other sects were re- 
quired in the town, the North Congre- 
gational Chureh, the Middle Street 
and Christian Baptist churches, the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches, 
retain the same name for their officers 
and annually—even to this year of 
our Lord 1906—they have each and 
all chosen wardens; a peculiarity for 
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which Portsmouth is noted, as it is 
for the celebration of Pope night on 
the fifth of November. 

The new meeting-house authorized 
by vote of the town in 1657, is so mi- 
nutely deseribed in the Rockingham 
County Records at Exeter that the 
vanished building could be drawn and 
illustrated. The contract specified 
that the new structure should be 
‘*forty ffeete square and sixteen ffeete 
wall plate high, a flat ruff & substan- 
ciall turrett with a gallery about it, 
twelve windowes, three substancially 
doors & a complete pulpit.’’ It was 
on the front door that wolves’ heads 
were nailed to secure the captor’s 
bounty. As late as 1693 nine were 
paid for. 

A committee was appointed who 
concluded that the ‘‘neatest and most 
commodious place to erect the meet- 
ing-house is the little hill adjoyninge 
to Goodman Websters’ poyne on the 
crotch of the roads;’’ that is, at the 
intersection of South and Water 
streets. The panes of the windows 
were about four inches long and three 
wide, set in lead and strengthened by 
small oak bars on the inside. For 13 
vears the windows were unprotected 
by shutters. Then the town agreed, 
in a very liberal manner, with the 
versatile John Pickering, for 30 shill- 
ings, to make shutters ‘‘to draw back- 
wards and forwards, and in ease it be 
too little, then the said Pickering 
shall have something more.”’ 

A bell was placed in the tower of 
the meeting-house in 1664. In 1692, 
‘‘it was proposed to the town whither 
William Wacker should pay for the 
bell whom he had carelessly erackt. 
It was voted in the negative because 
he was poor. It was voted that the 
selectmen tuke care to provide a bell, 
and as for the hanging of him as 
they may judge most convenient.”’ 
Whether ‘‘him’’ refers to the bell or 
to the man who ‘“‘erackt’’ it, the 
record does not plainly show. 

A new bell was purchased by the 
North parish in 1720 and hung in the 
1713 meeting-house on the parade. 
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In 1764, a century after the hanging 
of the first bell, the new bell was re- 
ported ‘‘crackt.”’ It was ‘‘sent home 
to be run’’ and the vessel on which it 
was shipped was lost at sea off Cape 
Ann, on its passage to England. 

The parish and subseribers bought 
a new one weighing 800 pounds. It 
was inseribed: ‘‘For the First Par- 
ish of Portsmouth in New Hampshire 

Lester & Pack of London-fee’t 
1764.”’ 

So far, 241 years since the 1664 bell 
first rang out at the south end, and 
185 years since the hanging of a bell 
on the glebe land, the curfew has, 
year after year, been heard in this old 
town by the sea, for we find frequent 
mention in the records, of the war- 
dens being authorized ‘‘to allow the 
bell man for ringing at nine o’clock.’’ 

At first there was no regularity in 
building the pews in the mill dam 
meeting-house, as from time to time 
the leading parishioners were granted 
permission to build, at their own 
cost, seats for themselves in various 
parts of the house, of varying length 
and breadth, so the aisles ran among 
the seats and it was not until 1693 
that the pews were made uniform. 
In April of that year, at a general 
town meeting, a vote was passed to 
regulate the seating of the people. 
It designated who sat with the minis- 
ter in the pulpit, in the seat under the 
pulpit and on which separate sides 
of the floor and galleries the men and 
women should sit. The back seat was 
left ‘‘for young people about four- 
teen years of age unmarried.’’ Where 
the married ones of about fourteen 
vears of age sat, the report does not 
say. 

That boys were troublesome in 
those good old days is evident from 
the frequent votes of twenty shillings 
and upwards per annum to various 
mén ‘‘for to look after the demeanor 
of the boyes at meeting.’’ 

From 1750 to 1771, three different 
persons were appointed to be in 
charge of the upper gallery in the 
Three-Decker Meeting-house to keep 
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the boys and negroes in good order. 
At that time there were 187 negro 
slaves in Portsmouth. For more se- 
rious offenses on the Sabbath day 
there were various modes of punish- 
ment. On the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, 1662, at a general town meet- 
ing, it was ‘‘ordered that a kage be 
made for the unruly and those who 
sleep in meeting or take tobacco on 
the Lord’s day out of the meeting in 
the time of public exercises.’’ Not 
for nine vears was the enactment put 
in force. Then the selectmen em- 
ployed John Pickering to build a cage 
‘‘twelve feet square and seven feet 
high;’’ also ‘‘a substantial payer of 
stocks and place the same in said kage, 
and build on the rough a firm pil- 
lory: all to be built and raised in 
some convenient space from the west- 
ward of the meeting-house.”’ 

In 1669 there was ‘‘ granted to Mr. 
Ffryer the town’s right to twentie 
foote square of land neere the meet- 
ing-house to sett up a house and keep 
wood in to accommodate himself and 
family in winter time when he comes 
to meeting.’’ 

It was customary in the early days 
of New England for small houses, 
ealled ** Sabba-day Houses’ or ** Noon 
Houses,’’ to be built near the chureh, 
with large fireplaces where the wor- 
shippers went before, between and af- 
ter services, to warm themselves or 
to replenish their foot-stoves with 
coals. 

It was not till Joshua Moodey had 
preached 12 years and gathered a 
congregation which could hardly find 
room in the meeting-house at the mill 
bridge, that steps were taken towards 
the formation of a chureh. The oft- 
quoted ‘* Account of the Gathering & 
earrying on ye Chureh of Christ, in 
Portsmouth, Anno 1671’’ can still be 
read in Mr. Moodey’s own handwrit- 
ing in the first volume of the church 
records, carefully preserved in the 
safe of the First National Bank, to- 
gether with his Bible printed in 1670 
and annotated by him on the wide 


margins which were attached to each 
leaf when he bought it in 1687. 

‘*At a generall town meeting held 
at Portsmouth this 24th day of Sep- 
tember, 1711, voted that the new meet- 
ing-house be built on the corner of 
the minister’s field and that it be the 
stated meeting-house of ye town. 
Voters for the meeting-house are 
sixty-five against forty-five,’’ and the 
seleetmen were empowered to raise 
money by way of a town rate for said 
house. 

The minority deemed the parade 
too far north and continued to wor- 
ship in the old meeting-house; while 
the majority retained the minister 
and removed the church records and 
the plate, which included the silver 
tlagons presented by Thomas Wibird 
in 1766 and six cups dated 1705 

still in use). to the new meeting- 
house, calling themselves the ‘‘ First, 
or North Parish.’’ The main ques- 
tion at issue was which parish was en- 
titled to the benefit of the glebe lands 
and the town taxes. Finally the 
General Assembly of the Province of 
New Hampshire adjudged the glebe 
lands to the North parish, but that 
both the North and South were town 
parishes and entitled to the town 
taxes. In 1716 it was agreed that 
each parish should support its own 
minister, and there the matter has 
since rested. 

The corner of .the minister’s field 
just mentioned refers to the loeality 
on which the present church stands: 
and this leads us to the interesting 
and rather unique grant of the glebe 
lands. On the twenty-fifth of May, 
1640, only 17 years after the first 
settlement, Francis Williams, the first 
appointed vovernor of the colony, 
with 19 of the prineipal inhabitants 
of the lower part of Paseataqua, for 
the ‘‘advancement of the glory of 
God and for the support of the min- 
ister’’ made a grant of 50 acres of 
land for a glebe or parsonage. 

In 1705, at a public town meeting, 
about ten acres situate in what is now 


a 
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the business portion of the city, was 
‘‘ordered to be laid gut into house lots 
for peopling the town, and that the 
advantage which arises thereby be for 
the benefit of the ministry.’’ It was 
divided into 51 lots of about fifty by 
eight feet each, and leases were 
made for 999 years at from seven to 
15 shillings per year. In_ 1823, 
nearly half of the lots were still un- 
der the leases with from $40 to $167 
due for each lot. Suit was com- 
menced against the delinquents. This 
action resylted in the collection of the 


pew holders were Gen. William 
Whipple, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence ; Gov. John Langdon 
and Daniel Webster, who served as 
warden in 1815 and 1816. Town 
meetings were held in this meeting- 
house until 1762, when the parish 
voted not to permit further publie 
use of the building. The doors were 
locked, but the selectmen’s warning 
had been issued, and the citizens, eon- 
sidering the meeting legally warned, 
made forcible entranee and _trans- 
acted their business. 
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rents due and also in the payments 
for the discharge of the leases. 

The first meeting-house on the pa- 
rade was ready for oceupaney in 
1714. It was 70 feet long and three 
stories high, with two galleries, one 
above the other, and three tiers of 
windows, hence the popular nautical 
title of ‘‘Three-Decker.’’ The pul- 
pit occupied the middle of the western 
side and was surmounted by a large 
sounding board. A belfry was added 
in 1720 and in 1730 a spire was built 
150 feet high. Among the prominent 


For over a century there were no 
means of heating this meeting-house. 
Small, square tin stoves filled with 
live coals were carried. In 1762, the 
wardens voted that ‘‘ whosoever leaves 
any stoves in the meeting-house shall 
pay a fine of twenty shillings.”’ 

Mrs. Ichabod Goodwin informed 


the writer a few vears ago that stoves 


for heating the church were first put 
in in 1823. She remembered the 
year, as creosote from the new funnel 
that ran over her head, dripped on a 
white silk shawl, imported by her 
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father, which she wore to meeting for 
the first time. The year was indeli- 
bly fixed in her mind, as was the spot 
that ruined her shawl. 

One of the most distinguished min- 
istries this church has ever seen was 
that of Rev. Dr. Joseph Buckminster, 
who served the parish with marked 
ability for 33 years. When Presi- 
dent Washington visited Portsmouth 
in 1789 he attended service on Sun- 
day afternoon at this church, dressed 
in a black velvet suit, and heard Dr. 
Buckminster deliver a very excellent 


adding 13 feet to the western side, 
which gave the steeple a place, as Un- 
cle Tobey wrote, ‘‘like a man’s nose 
being on one side of his faee,’’ but it 
was not very noticeable till the old 
New Hampshire state house in the 
center of the parade, was removed. 

In 1806 the interior was furnished 
with a fine clock, a brass chandelier 
with three rows of candlesticks to 
compare with the old three-decker of 
a house; the walls and ceilings tinted 
with indigo blue wash: the seats 
painted green, and the high pulpit 














Oid North as Repaired—| 837-1854 


and appropriate sermon. Another 
distinguished listener, who frequently 
attended this church, was John Paul 
Jones, while he was superintending 
the building of the frigate America, 
in1779. 

Many public meetings were held in 
this building during the exciting times 
of the Revolution. An important one 
was the Tea Party, held December 
sixteenth, 1773, to protest against the 
importation of tea and to prevent its 
being landed or sold in Portsmouth. 
In 1761 the house was enlarged by 


decorated with splendid crimson silk 
draperies. And when the sexton let 
go of the halliards and lowered the 
curtain from the great arched pulpit 
window at the west side, then it was 
that Uncle Tobey, to again quote him, 
‘thought that Solomon’s temple 
might look as well, but had no idea 
that it could look better.’’ 

The only regular attendant of the 
‘‘three-decker’’ that we have been 
able to find is Mrs. Nathan F. Mathes, 
and her most distinct remembrance of 
its interior was the row of black faces 
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that appeared above the rail of the 
upper or negro gallery. 

In 1837 the house was remodeled 
at an expense of $5,800 and furnished 
with a single tier of windows, three 
on each side of the church instead of 
17. <A photograph of the remodeled 
building has recently been found by 
the writer, which gives an accurate 
view as it appeared after the altera- 
tions were made. 

The writer can just reeall that 
pleasant day in 1854 when nearly all 
the inhabitants of the city assembled 
about the parade to witness the pull- 
ing down of the steeple, under the su- 
pervision of A. K. P. Deering, the 
rigger, who had climbed on the light- 
ning rod and tied a rope near the top 
of the spire. He was ever after the 
hero of the boys of that period. The 
posts encircling the bell were then cut 
nearly off and one end of the rope 
was run down Market Street, where 
many willing hands helped to pull 
the steeple to the ground. The vane 
struck in front of the Atheneum. 

On the site of the old meeting- 
house the present brick building was 
erected at a cost of $30,000, a sum ex- 
ceeding, as usual, the first estimate. 
The cutting down of the plans, even 
the omission of the spire, was seri- 
ously discussed, for the parishioners 
were mainly of moderate means and 
had already contributed liberally— 
many a widow had‘ given her mite. 
However, there was an energetic, pub- 
lie-spirited building committee. They 
loaned their good credit and assumed 
and secured the completion of the 
building as originally designed. All 
have passed away. Only one of the 
workmen on the steeple is with us, 
Samuel Kingsbury, who, as an ap- 
prentice, received nine shillings for 
10 hours’ hazardous work, while his 
father, as were all the first-class join- 
ers. was paid ten and six: even the 
superintendent of the whole building 
had only 15 shillings, or $2.50. ‘*Ten 
and six,’’ as some of the gray heads 
will remember, was $1.75. 

Two of the builders of this fine 
rosewood pulpit, Samuel P. Treadwell 


and James C. Brown, still live to 
know that their work is as perfect as 
when put together a half century ago. 

Only William G. Cole, now of 
Hampton, and Samuel Donnell, of 
Peabody, are living of the 71 pew 
holders that signed the agreement to 
relinquish their pews in the old, and 
purehase in the new, church. That 
document contains the names of many 
former church workers whose mem- 
ories are still honored. 














Rev. L. H. Thayer, Present Pastor 


This condensed sketch has omitted 
many interesting details of the build- 
ings, of the services of recent pastors, 
notably the long pastorate of Rev. 
Lucius H. Thayer, of numerous be- 
nevolent societies conducted by the la- 
dies, and any reference to the 2,000 
departed church members. There is 
sufficient unused material to, fill a 
large pamphlet and the excellent 
‘*Historical Discourse at the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Foun- 
dation of the North Chureh,’’ by 
Rev. George M. Adams, published in 
1871, of which but few copies are pre- 
served, should be annotated and ex- 
tended to date. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


# A FRAGMENT. 
2 By L. J. H. Frost. 


Above the dark clouds lower, while all around 
The heavy air lies still, save that from the 
Far-off hills booms Heaven's artillery. 

Low at my feet the ever-restless waves 

Moan piteously. The screaming gulls seem 
Angry at the sea, while from the harbor bar 
Come sullen sounds of pent up misery. 

At this high rock’s rough base, like sextons old, 
The waves are folding their thick pall of black, 
Dank seaweed, round the reef’s cold feet. 


Far out, 
A white winged ship, hope laden, speeds upon 
Her homeward way. The stormy petrel dips 
His wing within the ocean’s foaming spray: 
Then soars above the straining masts, cireling 
Around, as if half-minded to alight 
And whisper into mortal ears his ill 
Forebodings, sending dark, shuddering fear 
To chill warm hearts that dream of love and home. 


Hark! now the mighty wind comes rushing on, 
Lashing the ocean waves most furiously, 

As some mad rider spurs his gallant steed 
Until his reeking flanks are foam-flecked. 

And now the falling rain a deluge seems, 
Pouring its hoarded floods into the sea. 
Darker it grows, and darker. 


Suddenly, 
A lurid flash lights up the wind-swept main: 
And, lo! the ship, hope-freighted, wrecked upon 
The harbor bar! Its erew. with eries of wild 
Despair and pleading prayers upon their lips 
Have gone below to find a grave within 
Old ocean’s hidden caves, and calmly wait 
The resurrection morn. 


FEBRUARY. 
By Har yf B. Metcalf. 


Heir of the snows, child of the wintry blast, 
Too few have sounded thy full meed of praise; 
In station bare and bleak thy lot is east, 
And aught but gentle are thy fitful ways: 
Yet unto human hearts and hearths thou hast 
Sent cheer unrivalled in the log fire’s blaze, 
And so to hold the faith of weaklings fast 
Set Spring’s sweet promise in thy length ‘ning days. 
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AN ORATION UPON THE UNVEILING OF 
Hackensack, N. J. 


A Starve oF Gey. Exnocu Poor, ar 
OcroserR 7, 1904. 


By Hon. Henry M..Baker. 


His Excellency, the Acting Governor 
of New Jersey, Mr. President, the 
. City Government of Hackensack, 

Compatriots, Ladies and Gentle- 

men: 

By monuments and statues the liv- 
ing commemorate and honor the dead, 
illustrious for service to country and 
humanity. Such tributes become in- 
centives to high endeavor and brave 
deeds. Poets and orators, sculptors 
and painters, vie with each other to 
express fittingly the approbation of 
the people, and the people applaud 
their best efforts and achievements. 
Patriotie societies promote and sus- 
tain this natural tendency to perpet- 
uate the honor of the individual and 
the glory of the state, and in that they 
find ample justification for their ex- 
istence and prosperity. 

The period of the Revolution is re- 
plete with examples of the highest ex- 
cellence in patriotism, personal ser- 
vice and moral purpose. No other 
era of our history presents so much of 
high thinking and noble action. Then 
wise statesmen, brave as_ wise, 
enunciated principles in government 
which have found hearty approval 
wherever men have aspired to per- 
sonal liberty and self-government. 

They began with the assertion that 
taxation without representation is 
tyranny. and through a series of sa- 
gacious aphorisms declaratory of the 
rights of mankind, passed to those 
sublime self-evident truths that all 
men are created equal and that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 
The idea of civil liberty grew in their 
minds until, before the war ended, 
they had established upon an endur- 


ing basis the right of mankind to con- 
stitutional government, administered 
for the benefit of the governed. 
Wherever men prayed for liberty and 
struggled for self-control the success 
of the American Revolution gave sym- 
pathy and encouragement. A new 
epoch was begun in which manhood 
was the ruling factor and the rights 
of each were secured and maintained 
through the safety and honor of all. 

We cannot too often remember or 
too greatly honor those who endured 
hardships and perils and freely made 
sacrifices that liberty might live and 
men be ennobled by representative 
government. 

Today, two of the original states— 
New Hampshire and New Jersey— 
and two societies of the Sons of the 
American Revolution representing 
those states, unite in erecting a statue 
and monument to the memory of a 
brigadier-general of the Revolution 
who served the common eause as the 
representative of the one and, dying 
in the service, was buried in the soil 
of the other, with the military honors 
due his rank and merit. 

We honor ourselves and our re- 
spective states by the respect and de- 
votion we pay the memory of Gen. 
Enoch Poor, who enjoyed the confi- 
dence and esteem of Washington and 
the friendship of Lafayette. 

Enoch Poor was born on the twen- 
ty-first of June, 1736, in that part of 
Andover, in the state of Massachu- 
setts which is now incorporated as 
North Andover. The family was of 
good English stock. In the mother 
country it had held responsible po- 
sitions in both civil and military life 
with a marked preference for army 
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General Poor was of the 


service. 
fourth generation in America. The 
homestead farm was on the Shaw- 
sheen river, near its junction with the 


Merrimack. Both rivers are of clear 
water and picturesque beauty. The 
country is diversified by hill and val- 
ley, river and lake. The combina- 
tion is pleasing and inspiring. 

Here his ancestors settled in the 
first half of the seventeenth century 
and at onee began to clear and till 
the soil. His great-grandfather, Dan- 
iel Poor, was one of the town officers 
and also a member of the first mili- 
tary company organized in the town. 
His father was at the siege of Louis- 
burg in 1745. They were all of the 
Puritan stock, faith and practice. 
Their homes were religious and their 
lives exemplary. 

Amid such surroundings and influ- 
enced by such examples and instruc- 
tion, the boyhood of Enoch Poor 
was passed in the usual routine of 
New England farm life. His eduea- 
tion was that of the district school 
and the home ecirele. He appears to 
have been an industrious and thought- 
ful boy, with a wonderful adaptation 
to details. Whatever he attempted 
he generally accomplished through 
persistent effort and careful thought. 
In his early manhood he was appren- 
ticed to a cabinet-maker and served 
his time as such. Some of his handi- 
work remains to attest his skill and in- 
genuity. 

When 19 years old he enlisted as a 
private in the French and Indian 
War and was assigned to the expedi- 
tion under Gen. John Winslow, which 
subjugated the Acadians of Nova 
Seotia. His brother, Thomas, was 


a captain in the same service. A few 
years later he removed to Exeter, 
N. H.. which remained his home 


through life. There he engaged in 
trade, but soon became a shipbuilder, 
employing many men. Before he left 
Andover he had fallen in love with 
Miss Martha Osgood, the daughter of 
a neighbor, Col. John Osgood. She 
fully reciprocated his attachment, but 


/ 


her father did not give his approval. 
So when Enoch Poor called at the 
Osgood mansion for his bride he met 
with firm opposition. Colonel Os- 
good had locked his daughter in her 
chamber. He would not permit 
young Poor to see or communicate 
with her. Defeat for the lovers 
seemed imminent. Colonel Osgood’s 
tactics appeared to be beyond the 
power of their resistence or immediate 
skill. Just then, however, Martha 
appeared at her open window and 
quickly jumped into Enoch’s ex- 
tended arms. Their marriage speed- 
ily followed and Colonel Osgood, in 
due time acknowledging his defeat, be- 
eame fully reconciled to his son-in- 
law. 

General Poor’s married life was 
happy. Three daughters crowned 
the union, each of whom survived 
him. His widow resided in Exeter 
until her death in 1830. 

No record has been found which 
determines the date when he removed 
to Exeter and began business there. 
It was probably prior to his marriage, 
but diligent inquiry and search have 
failed to discover the exact date of his 
marriage. It is generally admitted 
that he must have established himself 
in New Hampshire about 1760, for by 
1765 he had become sufficiently promi- 
nent in the town to be one of the 30 
prineipal citizens who united in an 
agreement to maintain peace and or- 
der during the excitement occasioned 
by the Stamp Act and the determina- 
tion of the people not to conform to it. 
Five vears later the town voted not 
to purchase tea until the tax upon it 
should be repealed and to encourage, 
so far as possible, the use of home 
products. Mr. Poor was one of a 
committee of six to enforce the vote. 
When the Continental Congress of 
1774 passed the famous non-importa- 
tion resolutions Exeter ratified them 
in’ town meeting and elected a com- 
mittee, of which hé was a member, to 
secure a faithful compliance with 
them. The following year he was 
elected to the Third and Fourth Pro- 
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vineial Congresses of the Colony. On 
the twenty-fourth of May, 1775, he 
was selected to muster into the service 
of New Hampshire the men at Med- 
ford, under the command of Col. John 
Stark. The same day the Provincial 
Congress, of which he was a membér, 
authorized the enlistment of three 
regiments to serve for the year and 
elected John Stark, Enoch Poor and 
James Reed, colonels, to command 
them. Stark with about eight hun- 
dred men was already encamped be- 
fore Boston. Reed’s regiment was 
made up of two companies detailed 
from Stark and from enlistments 
made before and after his election as 
eolonel, and soon encamped at 
Charlestown. Both were in the battle 
of Bunker Hill. Colonel Poor’s reg- 
iment was to be wholly enlisted and 
enlistment papers were promptly is- 
sued and rapidly filled. A careful 
examination fails to disclose that Col- 
onel Poor ever held a military com- 
mission before he was appointed colo- 
nel. We have already noted that he 
served as a private in the French and 
Indian War, and he must have had 
service in the militia of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. In his busi- 
ness he had had great experience in 
the control of men, and his appoint- 
ment to muster Colonel Stark’s reg- 
iment into the service indicates that 
he was known to have military knowl- 
edge and experience. That he was 
believed to be competent is proved by 
the fact that his selection to command 
the second regiment appears not to 
have been criticised and from the fur- 
ther fact that men did not hesitate to 
enlist under him. The wisdom of his 
selection is attested by his subsequent 
service. From May, 1775, until his 
untimely death, he was constantly in 
command of a regiment or a brigade. 
He was not at Bunker Hill. Prior 
to that battle the people of New 
Hampshire were apprehensive that 
their territory might be invaded with 
the purpose of capturing Portsmouth, 
which led the attack on Fort William 
and Mary, and Exeter, where the re- 
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bellious Provincial Cougresses held 
their sessions. Colonel Poor’s men 
were stationed along the coast. at 
Portsmouth and at Exeter. At Exe- 
ter they were building fire-rafts with 
which to destroy any vessels which 
might attempt to ascend the river. 
The next day after the battle the Com- 
mittee of Safety of New Hampshire 
ordered the regiment, with the exeep- 
tion of one company, which was sta- 
tioned at or near Portsmouth, to join 
the other New Hampshire troops be- 
fore Boston, and they arrived there 
on the twenty-fifth of June and en- 
camped at Winter Hill. From that 
time until the following March, when 
the British evacuated Boston, Colonel 
Poor and his men were performing 
the usual routine duty in an army of 
investment. The records show that 
the regiment discharged its full share 
of guard and fatigue duty and that 
the men were perfected in the manual 
of arms. The nine months during 
which the Americans beseiged Boston 
were valuable to them for instruction 
and discipline. Before the evacua- 
tion of the city they had learned that 
a long contest was inevitable and that 
they must prepare for it in earnest. 
However much the patriots failed to 
profit by this experience they knew 
the necessity for drilled troops and 
for long terms of enlistment. They 
also learned the necessity for sup- 
plies, and that the demands of an 
army are multiform and incessant. 
The stern realities of war confronted 
them and no man who loved his ecoun- 
try could neglect or disregard the du- 
ties of the hour. On the other hand, 
the British had been taught to respect 
the foe they despised at first, and to 
recognize that a man fighting for his 
home and liberty is a braver soldier 
than the hireling of despots. 

Boston having been occupied by the 
patriot army, it became evident that 
the British intended to make New 
York their headquarters. Washing- 
ton immediately ordered a march 
upon that city. Among the troops se- 
lected for that service was General 
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Sullivan’s brigade, including Colonel 
Poor’s regiment. The British troops 
evacuated Boston on the seventeenth 
of March, 1776, and ten days later 
Colonel Poor and his men marched for 
Long Island. Soon after their arri- 
val there, they were ordered, with 
other regiments, to join the ill-fated 
expedition under Montgomery which 
had attempted the occupation of Can- 
ada. At that time there 
steamboats and no railroads. The 
march of an army was literally a 
march. All the privates and many 
of the officers were on foot. There 
were few roads and they were in poor 
condition. Frequently the troops 
followed a trail or cut a road through 
the forests as they advanced. The 
country was too sparsely settled for 
an army to subsist upon it and the 
transportation of munitions and other 
supplies was by horse and ox teams, 
or oeeasionally by boat. Such a 
march from Long Island to Canada 
is a hardship from which the veteran 
troops of today would shrink. The 
patriots began it without complaint, 
and endured reverses and disasters 
seldom equalled. To add to their 
losses and ill fortune, smallpox rav- 
aged the American army to such an 
extent that in some regiments hardly 
a man was fit for duty. Colonel 
Trumbull said: ‘‘I did not look into 
a tent or hut in which I did not find 
either a dead or dying man.’’ Ev- 
erything went wrong and the army 
abandoned Canada and retired to 
Crown Point. There a council of 
war was held July 7, 1776, and it was 
decided to retire to Ticonderoga, 
which then became the only fortress 
held by the Americans on Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Against the evacuation of Crown 
Point Colonels Stark and Poor, with 
others, protested in writing and it is 
eoneeded that Washington believed 
the surrender of Crown Point un- 
necessary and ill-advised. 

While at Ticonderoga Colonel Poor 
heeame president of the court martial 
which tried Colonel Hazen, who had 
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been arrested upon charges presented 
by General Arnold. In the course 
of the trial the court refused to ad- 
mit the testimony of Major Seott, who 
was one of Arnold’s principal wit- 
nesses, on the ground that he was per- 
sonally interested in the result. Gen- 
eral Arnold protested in a vigorous 
communication, which the court held 
to be disrespectful and prejudicial to 
its authority. They refused to enter 
it upon their records and instructed 
their president to demand an apology 














Gen. Enoch Poor 


from General Arnold. This Colonel 
Poor did in a letter which would have 
done credit to an experienced lawyer. 
General Arnold returned an intem- 
perate reply, in which he refused to 
apologize and suggested his readiness 
to fight a duel with any member of the 
court. Colonel Poor then reported 
the whole transaction to General Gates 
in a courteous and dignified letter, 
but General Gates thought it unwise 
to enforce the rights of the court at 
that time against an officer of Ar- 
nold’s standing and_ popularity. 
Hence he dissolved the court and the 
trial ended. Colonel Poor continued 
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to serve under General Arnold and 
did not permit this episode to influ- 
ence his conduct towards him. In 
this he exhibited a magnanimity and 
love of country worthy the emulation 
of all soldiers. 

The British commander, Sir Guy 
Carlton, went into winter quarters in 
November, and, the danger of an at- 
tack upon Ticonderoga being re- 
moved, General Gates sent a consider- 
able part of his troops to reinforce 
Washington in New Jersey. Colonel 
Poor’s regiment, and two others from 
New Hampshire, were ineluded in the 
order, and joined Washington in De- 


eember. These troops enabled him to 
win the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton. 


On the seventh of January, 1777, 
the army under Washington arrived 
at Morristown, where it built log huts 
and went into winter quarters. The 
army suffered for supplies of every 
kind. The destitution of that win- 
ter was exceeded only by that of the 
ae at Valley Forge. 

General Howe occupied New York 
as his winter headquarters. Neither 
army engaged in any extensive offen- 
sive operations during the winter. 
The Americans were active in perfect- 
ing their military organization, in 
recruiting and in securing supplies. 
The army was established upon a 
more eg nt basis, enlistments 
were made for three years or during 
the war and the officers were commis- 
sioned accordingly. 

To meet the new conditions and to 
provide for an increased army, Con- 
gress appointed additional generals, 
and on the twenty-first of February 
1777, Colonel Poor was commissioned 
a brigadier-general. Col. John Stark 
was the senior colonel from New 
Hampshire and had had considerable 
service prior to the Revolution. He 
was a brave officer, conspicuous at 
Bunker Hill, and had proved himself 
eapable and vigilant at all times. 
Therefore, when Congress promoted 
Colonel Poor and other colonels and 
did not promote him, he felt the slight 
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bitterly, especially as he believed that 
his merits had once before been unree- 
ognized. He at once resigned from 
the army. Colonel Poor offered to 
decline his promotion and ask for the 
appointment of Colonel Stark in his 
place. This Stark positively refused 
and congratulated Colonel Poor upon 
his promotion, which he said was mer- 
ited. There was no enmity between 
remained friends 
through life. 

In the early spring General Poor 
was assigned to duty in the Northern 
Department and stationed at Ticon- 
deroga. His brigade was composed 
of three regiments from New Hamp 
shire and detachments from Connect- 
icut and New York. 

It was the purpose of the British 
commanders to extend their posts 
from Crown Point southward and 
from New York north until they 
should have a complete line of forti- 
fications from Canada to the sea, thus 
segregating New England from the 
other colonies. To that end Bur- 
goyne was to fight his way to Albany, 
where forces from General Howe as- 
sending the Hudson, were to join him. 
The plan was excellent and almost 
suecessful. 

General Schuyler, who was in com- 
mand at Ticonderoga, had neglected 
to fortify or occupy Sugar Loaf Hill, 
which commanded the fort. The ex- 
cuse was that he did not have troops 
sufficient to hold both places. This 
may have been true, but the result was 
unfortunate. The British occupied 
this hill, sometimes known as Fort 
Defiance, on the fifth of July, 1777. 
A council of war decided to evacuate 
the fort, which was done ~~: in the 
morning of the next day. General 
Poor favored the evacuation. Con- 
gress was excited by the abandonment 
of the fort and demanded the imme- 
diate removal of General Schuyler, 
and that the other officers be tried by 
court martial. The wiser and cooler 
judgment of Washington prevailed. 
The court martial was not held and 
General Schuyler remained in com- 
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mand until superseded by General 
Gates on the nineteenth of August. 

At that time the tide of victory had 
turned in favor of the patriots. The 
advanee of the British upon Albany 
by the Mohawk Valley had been de- 
feated and the glorious victory at 
Bennington, under Stark, who had 
returned to the service of his country 
under the authority of his state, had 
been achieved. The spirits of the 
patriots revived and confidence again 
ruled in camp and field. 

Meanwhile Burgoyne had great 
difficulty in supplying his army with 
provisions. The devastation he had 
accomplished counted against him. 
It was almost impossible to procure 
sufficient supplies from Canada and 
there was no immediate prospect of 
a union with General Howe. His 
Indian allies were importunate in 
their demands and failed to obey 
his orders. The Americans harassed 
him on every side. They had aban- 
doned Fort Edward and Fort George, 
but they made it difficult for Bur- 
voyne to profit by their retreat or to 
follow’ in pursuit. Their numbers 
inereased daily and, by the time the 
Americans were encamped at Still- 
water, Burgoyne was compelled to 
provide against an attack upon his 
rear. 

Upon the nineteenth of September, 
1777, soon after noon, the British at- 
tacked the American camp. The bat- 
tle, now generally known by the name 
of Stillwater, ensued. On the part of 
the Americans it was almost wholly 
fought by the left wing, commanded 
by Arnold. General Poor’s brigade, 
then consisting of about sixteen hun- 
dred men, constituted one half of Ar- 
nold’s division. The battle was not 
decisive, though generally favorable 
to the Americans, whose loss was only 
one half that of the British. The to- 
tal American loss was 321. Of this 
number General Poor’s brigade lost 
217, or more than double that of all 
the other troops of the patriot army. 

The battle of the seventh of Octo- 
ber—127 years ago today—became a 
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necessity to the British, for inaction 
was assured starvation. There was 
no safety in camp or retreat. Vic- 
tory alone could save Burgoyne and 
his men. Therefore the British again 
assumed the initiative. The attack 
was met by a superior force and the 
British soon driven from the field. 
Poor’s brigade was in the thick of the 
fight, and in conjunction with Mor- 
gan’s regiment, really won the battle 
of Saratoga, as it did that of Still- 
water. 

General Wilkinson says in his Me- 
moirs: ‘‘After I had delivered the 
order to General Poor, directing him 
to the point of attack, I was com- 
manded to bring up Ten Broeck’s 
brigade of New York troops, 3,000 
strong. I performed this service and 
regained the field of battle at the mo- 
ment the enemy had turned their 
back, only fifty-two minutes after the 
first shot was fired. I found the 
courageous Colonel Cilley (of Poor’s 
brigade) astraddle of a brass 12- 
pounder, and exulting in the cap- 
ture.’’ 

The victory was complete, the en- 
emy being pursued and driven from 
his own camp. The surrender of 
Burgoyne occurred ten days later. 

It was well known to General Gates 
that about two thousand men, under 
command of Sir Henry Clinton, had 
left New York and were marching up 
the Hudson with the intention of join- 
ing Burgoyne at Albany. They had 
captured forts Clinton and Montgom- 
ery, and in consequence forts Inde- 
pendence and Constitution had been 
abandoned. Everywhere the Ameri- 
cans had retired before him. Hence 
it was a matter of supreme jmpor- 
tance to occupy Albany before Gen- 
eral Clinton could arrive there. 

To accomplish that, General Poor’s 
brigade marched 40 miles and forded 
the Mohawk below the falls in four- 
teen hours. Clinton having heard of 
the surrender of Burgoyne, returned 
to New York. 

The campaign on the Hudson hav- 
ing ended gloriously, General Poor 
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and his brigade joined Washington 
near Philadelphia. The battle of Ger- 
mantown had been fought, nearly 
won, and then lost. Washington, 
being urged by the Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania and some of his officers, not 
to go into winter quarters but to at- 
tempt the capture of Philadelphia, re- 
quired the written opinion of his offi- 
cers as to the advisability of an as- 
sault upon the city. Four of them 
favored the attack and 10, including 
General Poor, advised against it. The 
prevailing opinion was that the army 
was in no fit condition to risk a gen- 
eral engagement, which might prove 
fatal to the patriot cause. The army 
went into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge on the nineteenth of December. 
To those who objected, Washington 
replied as follows: ‘‘Gentlemen, rep- 
robate the going into winter quarters 
as much as if they thought the sol- 
diers were made of sticks or stones. I 
ean assure those gentlemen that it is 
a much easier and less distressing 
thing to draw remonstranees in a com- 
fortable room, than to oecupy a cold, 
bleak hill and sleep under frost and 
snow, without clothes or blankets. 
However, although they seem to have 
little feeling for the naked and dis- 
tressed soldiers, I feel superabun- 
dantly for them, and from my soul I 
pity their miseries, which it is neither 
in my power to relieve or prevent.’’ 

General Poor was no growler. He 
did his duty fearlessly and so far as 
possible accommodated himself to his 
environment. He wrote few letters. 
Probably there are not a score of them 
relating to public affairs now in ex- 
istence. Such as have been found are 
well expressed, direct and positive. 

Just before the troops went into 
winter quarters he wrote to a member 
of his state Legislature stating their 
condition and needs and the duty of 
the state to them, in simple but burn- 
ing words. An extract from that let- 
ter is as follows: 

‘*Did you know how much your 
men suffered for want of shirts, 
breeches, blankets, stockings and shoes 


your heart would ache for them. Sure 
I am that one-third are now suffering 
for want of those articles which gives 
the soldier great reason to complain, 
after the encouragement given by the 
state to supply those of its inhabitants 
who should engage in their service. 

‘*But there is another circumstance 
more alarming still; that is, when you 
engaged your men to serve for three 
years or during the war, they were 
promised a certain sum for their ser- 
vices; your state at the same time 
fixed a reasonable price upon such 
articles as the country produced and, 
which they knew their families must 
be supplied with, which would but 
barely support them at those prices. 
But, after they left home, it seems by 
some means or other, the contract on 
the side of the state was broken, and 
those very articles, which their fam- 
ilies must have or suffer, rose 400 or 
500 per cent.; soldiers’ wages remain 
the same. How ean it be expected 
that men under those circumstances 
can quietly continue to undergo every 
hardship and danger which they have 
been, and are still, exposed to; and 
what is more distressing is, their daily 
hearing of the sufferings of their 
wives and children at home. 

‘*T don’t write this by way of com- 
plaint, but do wish that some mode 
may be hit upon that the families of 
those in service may be supplied, or 
I fear we shall have many of our best 
officers resign and many soldiers de- 
sert for no other reason than to put 
themselves in a way to support their 
families, or share with them in their 
sufferings; and should that be the 
ease, I fear the consequences.’ 

Later, while in camp, he wrote the 
Legislature of New Hampshire: ‘‘T 
am every day beholding their suffer- 
ings and am every morning awakened 
by the lamentable tale of their dis- 
tresses.’’ 

General Poor’s camp was on the ex- 
treme west of the encampment at Val- 
ley Forge. The best that can be said 
of his troops is that they suffered no 
more than the others. During the 
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winter a committee from Congress vis- 
ited Valley Forge and made a careful 
report of their observations. In 
mid-winter Baron*Steuben arrived at 
the encampment, and the troops were 
subjected to stern discipline and ex- 
acting drill. General Lafayette again 
joined the army here. Plans were 
discussed and formulated for the com- 
ing campaign. It was not a winter 
of idleness. On the seventh of May, 
1778, there was great rejoicing in 
eamp. The treaty of alliance with 
France was announced to the troops, 
while on parade at nine o’elock in the 
morning. The chaplains thanked 
(iod that He had given them a power- 
ful friend. The troops sang, ‘‘ Praise 
(iod from whom all blessings flow.’’ 


Everywhere in camp there was 
thanksgiving and rejoicing, with 
cheers for the king of France, for 


Washington and liberty. 

The encampment at Valley Forge 
was not broken up until late in June, 
but on the eighteenth of May Wash- 
ington sent Lafayette with 2,100 
chosen troops, including General 
Poor’s brigade, to oceupy Barren 
Hill, an eminence about half-way to 
Philadelphia. This was Lafayette’s 
first independent command and it 
gave him an excellent opportunity to 
observe and prove the ability of Gen- 
eral Poor. Subsequent events show 
that he was well satisfied with his 
ability and efficiency. General Clin- 
ton sent 5,000 troops to surprise and 
capture Lafayette and his men. 

The surprise was nearly complete, 
but Lafayette with great wisdon and 
coolness ordered General Poor to lead 
the retreat, which was done so 
promptly and in such good order that 
their guns were saved and the loss in 
men was only nine. The British re- 
turned to Philadelphia. 

At three o’clock on the morning of 
the eighteenth of June General Clin- 
ton began the evacuation of Philadel- 
phia and before noon his entire army 
was in New Jersey, en route to New 
York. Washington had anticipated 
this movement and _ immediately 


bridges were burned and roads ob- 
structed so as to impede his progress. 
A series of skirmishes led to the bat- 
tle of Monmouth. Clinton did not 
wish to fight, but desired a safe and 
expeditious march to New York. 
Washington hoped to engage him in 
battle and win a victory. 

Rev. Israel Evans, a native of Penn- 
sylvania and a graduate of Prince- 
ton, was the chaplain of General 
Poor’s brigade. He was a stanch 
patriot and a firm believer in the 
rights of man. He was one of those 
outspoken, independent and arrogant 
men who 


‘*Would shake hands 
upon his throne 
And think it kindness to his majes- 


o7 


ty. 


with a king 


When the brigade was about to en- 
gage in the battle of Monmouth it 
paused for a moment for prayer by 
the chaplain, in which he is reported 
to have said: 

‘*O Lord of Hosts, lead forth thy 
servants of the American army to 
battle and give them the victory; or, 
if this be not aeeording to Thy SOV- 
ereign will then we pray Thee stand 
neutral, and let flesh and blood de- 
cide the issue.’’ 

Each was partially suecessful. 
Clinton escaped and joined his troops 
to those in New York, but Washing- 
ton compelled him to fight, and would 
have won a decisive victory had not 
jealousy and treachery prevented. 
The Americans remained masters of 
the field, but the British fled under 
cover of the night so quietly that even 
General Poor, who was near them, did 
not know they were escaping. The 
heat was intense, the suffering ex- 
treme. The thermometer registered 
96 degrees and the troops contended 
not only with the enemy, but with an 
inexpressible thirst which could not 
be satisfied. Washington and the 
whole army slept upon the field of 
battle. General Poor was active in 
efforts to retrieve the fortunes of the 
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day and received the approbation of 
Washington. 

There were in that year no exten- 
sive field operations in the Northern 
states after the battle of Monmouth. 
Washington stationed his army so 
that it could be easily concentrated 
and at the same time restrict the 
British in securing supplies. The 
Southern states were rapidly beeom- 
ing the theatre of the war. 

By intrigue and purchase the Brit- 
ish frequently availed themselves of 
the service of the Indians. They were 
unable satisfactorily to control them 
in the camp or in battle. The hatred 
and independence of the Americans, 
thus engendered in the hearts of the 
Indians, broke out in frequent depre- 
dations and in the massacres of 
Cherry Valley and Wyoming. Wash- 
ington determined to end these bru- 
talities by such an object lesson as 
would prevent their repetition. The 
so-called ‘*Six Nations’’ were selected 
for punishment. 

A total force of about five thou- 
sand men was detailed for that ser- 
vice. The command was offered to 
General Gates but declined for the 
reason that, in his opinion, a younger 
man was preferable. General Sulli- 
van was then given the command. 
His orders were to devastate their 
country, destroy their villages, crops 
and orchards and capture those of 
every age and sex. General Poor and 
his brigade constituted the right wing 
of Sullivan’s army. Evidently, from 
the records of the expedition, he re- 
lied upon Poor and his men for faith- 
ful service in difficult situations. The 
Indians were overtaken on the twen- 
ty-ninth of August, 1779, and the bat- 
tle of Newtown was fought. General 
Poor was ordered to gain the enemy’s 
rear. In doing so he encountered 
some six hundred of the savages and 
a warm fight took place, in which 20 
of them were killed. 

The Indians fought from tree to 
tree until our troops had gained the 
summit of the hill and captured their 
stronghold by a bayonet charge, when 
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they fled in disorder. In his account 
of the battle General Sullivan said: 
‘General Poor, his officers and men, 
deserve the highest praise for their 
intrepidity and soldierly conduct.’’ 
The bloody work was continued un- 
til the Indians were completely sub- 
jugated. 

General Sullivan made a full official 
report of his expedition to General 
Washington, in which he gave great 
credit to his troops for bravery and 
efficiency. Upon its receipt Washing- 
ton wrote to Congress, congratulating 
it upon ‘‘the destruction of the whole 
of the towns and settlements of the 
hostile Indians, in so short a time and 
with so ineconsiderable a loss of men,’’ 
and to Lafayette, rejoicing that the 
Indians had been given ‘‘proofs that 
Great Britain cannot protect them 
and it is in our power to chastise 
them.’’ The Indian confederation in 
New York was broken and their lands 
opened to peaceful settlement. An 
historian of the expedition has said: 
‘‘The boldness of its conception was 
only equaled by the bravery and de- 
termination with which its hardships 
and danger were met and its objects 
accomplished. ’’ 

It was late in the fall before the 
expedition rejoined the main army. 
Soon after the troops went into winter 
quarters. This winter was an exeeed- 
ingly severe one, and the hardships 
and suffering endured by the army 
were scarcely less than those of Valley 
Forge. 

Lafayette, availing himself of the 
winter’s inaction, went home for a 
visit, returning the latter part of May 
with renewed promises from his gov- 
ernment of substantial help. Again 
he offered his services to Congress, 
which were gladly accepted and recog- 
nized by an appointment to the com- 
mand of a division to be composed 
of two brigades of light infantry, a 
troop of horse and a battery of artil- 
lery. ; 

He selected General Poor to com- 
mand one of these brigades. The 
whole division went into camp in 
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New Jersey and the work of drill and 
discipline began under his own direc- 
tion. Largely by his generosity the 
soldiers were uniformed. The divis- 
ion was known as the best clothed, 
equipped and disciplined in the Con- 
tinental army. It has been said that 
in the essentials of drill and efficiency 
it equalled the veteran troops of Eu- 
rope. By the fortunes of war they 
were to see no important service dur- 
ing the year. 

While in camp, on the eighth of 
September, 1780, Gen. Enoch Poor 
died. Universal sorrow pervaded the 
army. He was popular with officers 
and men, ‘Two days after, he was 
buried with full military honors. 
The officers of his brigade followed 
immediately after the coffin. Then 
came General Washington and Gen- 
eral Lafayette and other general offi- 
eers of the army. The escort con- 
sisted of three regiments of light in- 
fantry and a troop of cavalry. At 
the grave the chaplain of the brigade 
delivered a eulogy, in which he said: 

**Oh, sacred liberty! with thee this 
day we condole the loss of one of thy 
worthy sons! early he saw thy danger, 
and ez arly in this contest espoused thy 
cause. Happily he united the love 
and defense of thy glorious person 
with the practice of sublime virtue. 
That glory, which results from the 
generous protection of the privileges 
of our country, and that righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation, he laud- 
ably pursued. 

“The state of New Hampshire in 

tears will lament the loss of a brave 
defender of her rights. To him she 
may not fear to decree the title, too 
rarely found, of a patriot. 
No charms were powerful enough. to 
allure him from the unutterable hard- 
ships of the American war and the 
dangers of the field of battle. 

‘He was an unchangeable friend 
of the moral and social virtues, and 
taught the excellence of them more 
by his amiable example than by a 
pompous parade of words without ac- 
tions. He was an invariable advo- 
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eate for public and divine worship. 
His virtues laid the solid foundation 
for all his other excellencies to build 
upon and stand immovable amidst all 
the seeming casualties of time. In- 
temperance and profaneness and ey- 
ery vice were strangers to him. 

‘From the time when he, with his 
country, first armed in opposition to 
the cruelty and domination of Brit- 
ain, and precious American blood 
was first shed in defense of our rights, 
near Boston, . . . he was enti- 
tled to a large share of those laurels 
which crowned the American arms.’’ 

One of his staff officers, Maj. Jere- 
miah Fogg, in the intensity of his love 
and grief, wrote: ‘‘My general is 
gone. <A eruel, stubborn, billious fe- 
ver has deprived us of the second man 
in the world.’ 

In a communication to Congress, 
announcing his death, General Wash- 
ington said: ‘‘He was an officer of 
distinguished merit, one who as a ecit- 
izen and a soldier had every claim to 
the esteem and regard of his country.’’ 
As a further mark of respect and es- 
teem the Congress ordered Washing- 
ton’s letter to be printed as the na- 
tion’s tribute to his memory. 

Governor Plummer of New Hamp- 
shire said of him (quoting almost lit- 
erally from the eulogy of Chaplain 
Evans): ‘‘As an officer he was pru- 
dent in council and sound in judg- 
ment, firm and steady his resolu- 
tions, cautious of unnecessary danger, 
but calm and undaunted in battle, 
vigorous and unwearied in executing 
military enterprises, patient and per- 
severing under hardships and difficul- 
ties, of which he had many to endure, 
and punctual and exact in perform- 
ing all the duties assigned and de- 
volving upon him. His mind was de- 
voted to the improvement of the army. 
He possessed great self-command. 

He promptly obeyed his 
superior officers, respected his equal 
and subordinate officers, and thought 
no man who was faithful and brave 
unworthy of his notice. The soldiers 
when distressed had free access to 
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him and he was a father to them.’’ 

Of very few of the men famous in 
eivil or military life during the Revo- 
lution are there authentic and accu- 
rate portraits. The friends and rela- 
tives of General Poor are to be con- 
gratulated that his features have been 
preserved to posterity by a talented 
artist, known to us more by his gen- 
erous patriotism than by his artistie 
talent and accomplishments. 

Among the friendships General 
Poor formed in the army was that of 
the distinguished Polish engineer and 
general, Thaddeus Kosciusko, who was 
an artist of considerable merit. Gen- 
eral Kosciusko had several times re- 
quested him to sit for his portrait, 
but he had not done so. One day 
Kosciusko handed it to him. General 
Poor was greatly surprised and asked, 
‘*How is this, general, I have never 
sat for my picture?’’ Kosciusko re- 
plied, ‘‘I drew it in church in the fly- 
leaf of a hymn book and have since 
painted it for you.’’ General Poor 
presented it to his wife when on his 
last visit home. It represents the gen- 
eral in Continental uniform and is 
now in good preservation. From it 
the oil painting which adorns the hall 
of the New Hampshire House of Rep- 
resentatives and all other pictures of 
General Poor have been copied. The 
graceful statue, unveiled today, re- 
produces the features preserved to 
us by Kosciusko. 

The War of the Revolution is 
erowded with events of pathetic and 
dramatic interest. Possibly no life, 
not even that of Washington, pre- 
sents more incidents in the same num- 
ber of years, to attract the attention 
and secure the sympathy of the ob- 


J/ 


servant student than that of General 
Poor. His rank was less and his field 
of service more limited than that of 
many others, and hence he does not 
fill the space in history to which they 
are entitled, but there was no officer in 
the Revolution more conscientious or 
more faithful, who gave more atten- 
tion to details and performed, within 
his sphere of action, his whole duty 
more wisely and discreetly than he 
whom we now commemorate. He was 
equally beloved by his superior offi- 
cers and the soldiers of his command. 
His courtesy was constant and unin- 
fluenced by rank or position. He was 
courageous in mind, as well as in 
body, and stood firmly upon the right 
as he saw it. He withheld his ap- 
proval from no one whose conduct 
was meritorious, or whose intentions 
were kindly and honorable. 

In the highest sense of the words he 
was a soldier, a patriot and a man. 
Had his life been spared fresh lau- 
rels would have crowned his work. 
and his chosen state would have en- 
trusted to his keeping her dearest 
rights and conferred upon him her 
highest honors. 

In behalf of the people of New 
Hampshire I thank you, gentlemen of 
New Jersey, that you have guarded 
and honored his memory and _ his 
grave and that today you have distin- 
guished yourself and them by this fur- 
ther testimonial of your respect, es- 
teem and love for one of the purest 
and bravest men of the most renowned 
era in our history. 

‘*Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by thy might 
Great God, our King.”’ 
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By C. C. 


When the Civil War of 1861 was in 
its early throes, Josiah Jackson was a 
Democrat of the staunchest type, 
though he had a daughter married to 
a Republican who read the New York 
Tribune, and had an only son of mili- 
tary age. This daughter, concerned 
for her son, sought the counsel of the 
venerable father, when the following 
colloquy ensued: 

‘*Father, do you think there will be 
a war?’’ 

‘*War? There's war 
are arming everywhere.’’ 

‘*Do you think there 
draft ?’’ 

“Draft? Of 
volunteer enough.’’ 

**Do you think my boy will have to 
go to war?’’ 

‘*How d’ye I know? If 
government wants men and he don’t 
volunteer, his name will be put in the 
wheel and he ’ll have to take his 
chance with the rest.’’ 

At this the anxious mother sighed 
and said: ‘‘Oh, what shall I do if my 
poor boy is drafted?’’ 

‘*Do?’’ replied the old gentleman. 
**Stick a New York Tribune into his 
trousers and send him to the front and 
tell him to fight like ————!”’ 

The anxious daughter and mother 
had a chance to reflect that there is a 
difference between patriotism and 
party polities. 


now. Men 


will be a 


course, unless men 


"spose 


Zeb Walker was a man of dimin- 
utive stature, thin in flesh and given 
to the indulgence of ardent spirits. 
Though not formidable in physical 
proportions, his tongue was generally 
equal to the occasion if properly en- 
couraged by stimulation. Zeb was 
one of a race of peasantry almost 
always represented in a rural town 
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and naturally resented any unecompli- 
mentary allusion to his clan. One 
day, at town meeting, when under his 
often peculiar influence, he overheard 
a tall, broad-shouldered farmer say- 
ing something derogatory of his social 
class. This farmer, too, stood upon a 
section of floor elevated above that on 
which Zeb stood. Filled with befud- 
dled indignation, Zeb looked up and 
said: 

‘Jimmy, Jimmy, if you ‘Il let me 
step up where you are and you step 
down where I am and turn round, I ’ll 
kick you!”’ 

We cannot report the result of this 
proposition, but the candid and log- 
ical mind that likes to see ‘‘an even 
thing’’ in matters of emulation and 
eontest can hardly find fault with it. 


Hezekiah Longwood was an early 
tramp, who mainly strolled from town 
to town, picking up a preearious liv- 
ing, though he had a humble apology 
for a home of his own. Tlezekiah’s 
mind was unbalanced, though it bore 
some traces of an aptness of repartee. 
Hezekiah was once taken ill and, dur- 
ing a sickness of some length, the ven-: 
erable town-minister called upon him 
and extended such spiritual comfort 
practical. Hezekiah, in 
turn, recovered and, wishing to repay 
the minister, went from house to house 
at length, begging a handful of beans 
at each place, till he had aecumulated 
perhaps a peck, which he took in a 
closed bag to the minister, who, after 
much urging, consented to accept the 
thankful offering. Opening the bag, 
the minister turned out the contents, 
representing as it were every kind of 
bean grown in town for at least a gen- 
eration. ‘‘Why, Mr. Longwood,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you have a variety of beans 


as seemed 
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here—a great variety.’’ Hezekiah re- 
plied in a humble tone, ‘* Your talk 
was a variety.’’ 


Jerry Flagg was a veteran soldier 
with the stump of one arm to witness 
his exposure to danger in the service 
of his country. Jerry had a faithful 
and practical wife and a son, Caleb, 
who was testing his educational eapac- 
ity at the common school. One day 
Jerry died, or at least appeared to 
demise. Yet there was witnessed a 
nervous twitch of a musele of the 
afore-mentioned stump. It was a 
phenomenon that suggested caution. 
Jerry was kept above ground till the 
fourth day after his apparent death. 
The fourth day was set for the obse- 
quies. Kind friends came to the fun- 
eral and observing the continued ocea- 
sional muscular twitching, remarked 
upon the advisable delay of the inter- 
ment. Just then the practical, though 
bereaved, widow proved equal to the 
oeeasion. ‘‘He’s goin’ to be buried 


today, dead or alive,’’ she said, ‘‘ for 
Caleb aint goin’ to be kept out of 
school any longer.’’ The obsequies 
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proceeded and Caleb resumed the cul- 
tivation of his hopeful intellect at the 
publie temple of learning. 


Peter Wiseman was an old-time 
teacher of rural schools. He acquired 
a peculiar precision in caleulation and 
was fond of anticipating the weather 
of winter. When the first snow fell, 
he noted the ages of the week, of the 
month and of the moon, added them 
together and thus foretold the num- 
ber for the whole season. His com- 
putation was, as he claimed, always 
verified. One late spring, when re- 
peated falls of snow occurred, a 
neighbor asked Peter how many more 
snows there were to be. Peter an- 
swered, like a cautious philosopher. 
‘*We have had enough now,”’ he said, 
‘*to make up the number I had eal- 
culated on, but if we have any more, 
I have a few squalls I shan '’t 
reckon.’” Thus the late season rolled 
on, the wisdom of an infallible prog- 
nostication unmarred by any of the 
incidents of air and sky. 


HopkKINTON, N. H. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF THOREAU. 


By Charle g He nry Chesley. 


Until I walked with you, 


Great Master Mind, 


I had not seen the beauty of the flower, 
I did not know the wisdom of the wind, 

Nor dared to dream how great is Nature’s dower ;— 
You taught me mysteries of field and glen, 

Revealed the musie of the hyla’s note, 
I learned from you how dull the songs of men 

Beside the chords that swell the veerie’s throat. 


Great Heart, that journey to Wachusett’s hill 
I oft have made and you were ever by: 
I camp beside your Walden, deep and still; 
I love your phantom bat, your dragon-fly ; 
The birds that were your friends are mine today ;— 
You show me things that beggar Athens’ art, 
And, though I weep above your common clay, 


Your spirit is my teacher, Noble Heart. 





THE PARCELING OF AFRICA. 


By Fred Myron Colby. 


Africa may be said to absorb the 
interest of the colonizing nations, as 
well as the efforts of the most enter- 
prising explorers. Within the last 
few years there has been a_ rush 
among the nations of Europe to grab 
up slices of this great continent and 
secure the trade of its swarming in- 
habitants, as well as territory for pos- 
sible flourishing colonies. 

The changes in the map of Africa 
during the last 15 years have been 
really surprising, and at present the 
Dark Continent is pretty well par- 
celed among the European nations. 
Very surely and not so very slowly 
has this been going on, and it is re- 
markable to notice the changes for 
the last quarter of a century. 

Africa, the second continent in size, 
has an area of 11,900,000 square 
miles. Two thirds of this, or fully 
8,000,000 square miles, have already 
been divided among European pow- 
ers, and they are incessantly at work. 

The nations most interested in this 
partition and colonization are seven, 
namely: England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain and Belgium. 
A glance at the map will show the 
relative position and strength of each 
one. 

England stands at the head of all 
the powers in the extent and value of 
its African dominions. In 1876 they 
comprised Cape Colony and its de- 
pendencies; Natal, the west coast col- 
onies and Mauritius—an area of 280,- 
000 square miles. , Since that date 
Great Britain has extended her west 
coast colonies, has made great addi- 
tions to the dependencies of Cape Col- 
ony, has created the Royal Niger 
Company and the South African Com- 
pany and has acquired the Orange 
Free State, the South African Repub- 
lic, Zanzabar, Socotra, the Somali 
coast region and British East Af- 


riea, so ealled. The aggregate area 
of the British possessions in Africa 
today is considerably over two mil- 
lion square miles and this is independ- 
ent of Egypt. over which country she 
exercises a virtual protection. 

The whole territory claimed by the 
khedive, including the former Egyp- 
tian Soudan, is estimated to cover 
1,400,000 square miles. If this be 
added to England’s African domin- 
ions they will represent considerably 
more than a third of the whole conti 
nent, a territory approximating the 
total area of the United States, with a 
total population of nearly sixty mil- 
lions of souls. 

The French possessions in Africa 
are of the next largest extent and im- 
portance. They include Algeria, Tu- 
nis, Senegambia, Gaboon. Sahara and 
a large part of western Soudan, with 
a strip of the gold coast and the great 
island of Madagasear. The French 
boundaries in northwestern Afriea 
are not definitely marked and are sub- 
ject to change, but the claims of 
France in Africa cover some over two 
million of square miles and a juris- 
diction over thirty millions of people. 

Germany is the third European 
power as regards the extent of its Af- 
rican dependencies, which have all 
been gained during the last 30 years. 
The German possessions are in south- 
west Africa, in east Africa, in the 
Cameronas and in Tongoland, an area 
altogether of a million of square 
miles, containing a population of 
eight or ten millions. 

Belgium exercises a_ protectorate 
over the Congo Free State, in the 
heart of Africa, which occupies the 
region formerly known as Etheopia. 
It is a vast region, ineluding nearly 
the entire geographical basin of the 
Congo River and embracing nearly a 
million of square miles. 
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Italy is another of the European 
powers whose claims to a share of 
African territory are of very recent 
date. In 1864 she had a station at 
Asab, on the Red Sea, although she 
did not take official possession of it 
until 1880. Today she asserts sov- 
ereignty over more than half a mil- 
lion square miles, of which 315,000 
square miles are comprehended in 
Abyssinia, Shoa and Kaffa. 

The future extension of Italy’s ter- 
ritory in Africa lies in another diree- 
tion, however. There seems to be a 
tacit understanding between France, 
Germany and England that Italy 
shall ultimately acquire Tripoli and 
its dependencies, of which Turkey is 
now the nominal suzerain. This ter- 
ritory is computed to contain 350.000 
square miles. 

Portugal formerly possessed the 
largest amount of territory in Africa 
and she was the earliest to establish 
colonies in the Dark Continent. Be- 
sides Madeira, the Cape Verde Is- 
lands and the islands of St. Thomi 
and Prinecipii, the Portuguese domin- 
ions embrace 450,000 square miles in 
Angola and 300,000 square miles in 
Mozambique. The Lisbon  govern- 
ment also has settlements in Guiana 
and the Bissagoo Islands. 

Spain claims the whole northwest- 


ern coast from Cape Bozador to Cape 
Blanco, besides an enlargement of the 
Muni district and her government has 
made treaties with the chiefs of Adear 
and neighboring regions, so that if 
her pretensions are admitted she 
owns over two hundred thousand 
square miles of the Dark Continent. 
Her possessions also include the Ca- 
naries, Fernando Po and Anabon, 
Corsico and Eloby Islands and 
patches of territory on the coast of 
Moroceo. 

It is possible that in the near fu- 
ture Spain: will endeavor to annex 
Morocco itself, as Madrid contends 
that it has a prior right should the 
Mohammedan power ever succumb to 
European influences. Franee, how- 
ever, will dispute this claim; at least, 
so far as regards the eastern portion 
of Morocco. 

Of course, it must be remembered 
that the boundaries of these African 
possessions of the several powers are 
scarcely anywhere clearly marked 
and defined, and future negotiations 
will have to settle the boundaries of 
these ‘‘spheres of influence.’’ But 
as it looks at present it seems im- 
probable that half a century henee a 
single independent native state will 
exist in Africa. 


‘BEAVER BROOK FALLS.”’ 


By Homer Darling Trask. 


"Tis a scene serene and grand, 
And seems to hold command 
Of deep legends never spoken, 
And the silence is not broken, 
Only by sublimest song, 
Voicing through the misty vale 
Over ledges hewn by Time: 
And the cadence of its rhyme 
Wraps the dreamer into thought, 
O’er the sights God’s love hath wrought. 
Mighty trees that grow along, 
Bend to worship at its shrine. 
All of nature in the dale 
Is perfection and divine. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


HON. CHARLES W. TALPEY. 


Hon. Charles W. Talpey of Farming- 
ton, who divided with Hon. John F. 
Cloutman, who preceded him in his de- 
parture but a few days, the honor of 
leadership in public and business affairs 
in that enterprising town, departed this 
life December 25, 1905. 

Mr. Talpey was the son of Jonathan 
and Elizabeth (Carlisle) Talpey; born 
in York, Me., November 19, 1835. His 
father was a sea captain in service of the 
government in the War of 1812; was 
taken prisoner by the British and con- 
fined in the famous Dartmoor prison for 
three years, settling at Cape Neddick, in 
York, after his release. Charles W. se- 
cured a good academic education; but 
had settled in no business upon the out- 
break of the Rebellion, when he entered 
the transport service of the government, 
being engaged for four years. In 1867 
he engaged in business in Farmington, 
where he ever after resided, for the last 
20 years devoting himself largely to the 
interests of the Farmington Savings 
Bank, of which he was treasurer. 

He was active in politics, and an ar- 
dent Republican, serving the town as 
treasurer, selectman and representative 
in the Legislature, and was also a mem- 
ber of the state Senate in 1883, at the 
close of the term taking the position of 
councillor, to which he was chosen for 
two years, serving during the adminis- 
tration of Gov. Moody Currier. He was 
also a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in 1888. He was a 
Free Baptist in his religious affiliation, a 
Mason, Odd Fellow, Knight of Honor, 
member of the Grange, and first vice- 
president of the Farmington Old Home 
Week Association. He leaves a wife, for- 
merly Miss Mary A. Berry of New Dur- 
ham, with whom he was united in 1863, 
but no children. 


HON. EDWARD J. TENNEY. 


Edward J. Tenney, judge of probate for 
the County of Sullivan, died at his home 
in Claremont, January 15, 1906. 

Judge Tenney was a son of Amos and 
Persis S. (Pomeroy) Tenney; born in 
Greenwich, Mass., December 11, 1836. 
The family removed to Claremont the 
following spring and his home had ever 
been in that town, in whose schools he 
was educated, with the exception of a few 
years between 1860 and 1870, when he 
lived in Concord, as resident manager of 
a cigar manufacturing firm in which he 
was associated, and in which line of busi- 


ness he continued until about twenty-five 
years ago. He served as a member of 
the state Legislature from Claremont in 
1871 and 1872; was ‘Yailroad commis- 
sioner, first by election and afterwards 
by appointment, serving six years in all, 
and was deputy collector of internal rev- 
enue from 1887 to 1899. He was ap- 
pointed judge of probate in 1891, serving 
until the time of his decease. 

Judge Tenney was a Republican in pol- 
itics and an attendant upon the services 
of the Episcopal Church. He was prom- 
inent in banking affairs, having served 
as director of the Claremont National 
Bank, and, later, of the People’s Na- 
tional Bank. He was also managing di- 
rector and treasurer of the Claremont 
Building Association, which erected the 
Hotel Claremont, and treasurer of the 
Sullivan Park Association. 

In July, 1859, he married Frances M. 
Hall, daughter of Stephen and Charlotte 
(Green) Hall of Claremont. They had 
two sons: Edward Hall Tenney, who died 
in 1888, aged 28 years, and George Amos, 
the present cashier of the People’s Na- 
tional Bank. 


GEN. WILLIAM P. BUCKLEY. 


William Parkinson Buckley, born in 
Littleton, February 2, 1865, died at Lan- 
caster, January 10, 1906. 

General Buckley was a graduate of the 
Littleton High School and of Dartmouth 
College, class of 1887. He studied law 
with Bingham, Mitchell & Batchellor and 
was admitted to the bar in 1890, and in 
November of that year entered the law 
firm of Drew & Jordan at Lancaster, with 
which he was identified until death, Mr. 
Merrill Shurtleff later becoming also a 
member. He attained prominence in the 
practice of his profession and high stand- 
ing as a citizen. He served as judge ad- 
vocate-general on the staff of Governor 
Jordan, and was a representative from 
Lancaster in the Legislature of 1903-04. 
He was elected moderator of the town in 
1894 and held the office until his decease. 
In the Legislature he introduced the 
measure, which became a law, leaving to 
the jury the determination of the penalty 
in cases of murder, as regards the in- 
fliction of capital punishment. In _ poli- 
tics he was originally a Democrat, but 
acted with the Republican party for a 
few years preceding his death. 

July 25, 1891, he was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Elizabeth Drew of Do- 
ver, who survives him, with two chil- 
dren: Clyde, born June 1, 1892, and 
Alice, August 16, 1894. 
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NECROLOG Y. 63 


HON. CHARLES HOLMAN. 


Hon. Charles Holman, long known as 
one of the most prominent citizens of 
Nashua, died at his home in that city, 
January 14. 

He was a native of the town of Ster- 
ling, Mass., a son of Porter and Persis 
(Reed) Holman; born December 7, 1833. 
His early advantages were limited and 
he had his own way to make in life, fol- 
lowing different occupations until he lo- 
cated in Nashua in 1857, engaging first in 
the employ of J. C. Kempton, but estab- 
lishing himself in business as a confec- 
tioner in 1861, which business he con- 
tinued with much success for many years. 

Mr. Holman took a strong interest in 
public affairs and in political life as a Re- 
publican. He served two years in the 
Nashua Board of Aldermen, represented 
his ward in the Legislature in 1869 and 
1870, was a member of the state Senate 
in 1875 and 1876, and mayor of Nashua 
in 1878 and 1879. He was also a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Conven- 
tion which nominated James A. Garfield 
for president in 1880. He was prominent 
in banking and railroad affairs; president 
of the Pilgrim (Congregational) Church 
Society and of the Masonic Building As- 
sociation, being a thirty-second degree 
Mason as well as prominent in Odd Fel- 
lowship. 

November 1, 1863, he married Mary S. 
Osgood of Amesbury, Mass., who, with one 
son, Charles Francis Holman, survives 
him 


HON. FRANK K. HOBBS 


Frank K. Hobbs, born in Tamworth, 
November 4, 1842, died in Ossipee, Jan- 
uary 4, 1906. 

Mr. Hobbs, who had been a resident of 
Ossipee for the greater part of his life, 
was for many years station agent at Os- 
sipee Valley and had been postmaster 
there for more than twenty years. He 
was active in politics, as a Democrat, and 
served his town several terms as select- 
man: also as representative in the Leg- 
islature and was a member of the state 
Senate in 1893-94. He served in the 
Union army in the War of the Rebellion 
and was a member of Thomas L. Ambrose 
Post, G. A. R. He was also a member of 
the Masonic order. He leaves a widow, 
son and daughter. 


JAMES MADISON BROCK 


James Madison Brock, who was born in 
Strafford, then a part of Barrington, 
March 20, 1815, died at his home in 
Brighton, Mass., December 20, 1905. He 
was a son of Ralph and Dorothy (Young) 
Brock. His ancestors were among the 


earliest settlers in Barrington, a hardy, 
sturdy, industrious and God-fearing peo- 
ple. He was educated in the schools of 
that town and at Strafford Academy. 
His father trained him to be a good 
farmer, but in butchering time every fall 
he showed himself an expert in the busi- 
ness. In early manhood he came to Do- 
ver and engaged in the butchering busi- 
ness, residing there for several years. 
He removed to Brighton about fifty 
years ago and engaged in the same busi- 
ness there for many years. At that time 
Brighton was the great cattle market of 
New England; all of the farmers and 
stock-raisers got their prices from 
Brighton. In those days Strafford men 
used to collect and drive great herds of 
cattle and sheep to that market, where 
they were sold and slaughtered. Mr. 
Brock was one of the boss butchers, and 
his judgment of the value of livestock 
was almost unerring. He followed this 
business till the infirmities of age com- 
pelled him to retire. 

Mr. Brock was an honest, industrious 
and good citizen. He became a _ voter 
when Gen. Andrew Jackson was in the 
zenith of his power as a party leader: 
he admired his dashing leadership and 
became a Jacksonian Democrat and re- 
mained one Democrat all of his life. He 
never sought office and none was ever 
thrust upon him. He had one brother. 
Ralph; one sister, Sabrina, who married 
a Lane; another, Nancy, who married a 
Brock, and a third, Lydia, who married 
Albert A. Fairbanks and resided in Do- 
ver. Mr. Fairbanks was an expert engi- 
neer and a machinist of high ability 
Their only son is Dr. Charles A. Fair- 
banks of Dover, of which city he has been 
mayor three years. Mr. Brock is sur- 
vived by several children, sons and 
daughters. J. 8. 


DR. JOHN H. SANBORN. 


John H. Sanborn, M. D., born in Mere- 
dith, September 23, 1830; died in Frank- 
lin, December 19, 1905. 

Dr. Sanborn was the son or Dr. John 
and Susan (Hubbard) Sanborn and was 
educated in the common schools, at Gil- 
manton Academy and at the Berkshire 
Medical Institute, graduating from the 
latter in 1852. He practiced for a time 
in Alstead, and later in Meredith: was 
assistant surgeon in the Twelfth New 
Hampshire Regiment during the War of 
the Rebellion and had since been in 
successful practice in Franklin, where he 
established a high reputation in his pro- 
fession, and as a man and citizen. He 
was a Royal Arch Mason and a Knight of 
Honor. 











The many expressions of satisfac- 
tion at the resumption of the publica- 
tion of the GRANITE Montuty, under 
the management of the founder and 
first publisher, which have already 
been received from former patrons, 
including quite a number of the most 
prominent citizens of the state, whose 
names have been on the subscription 
list from the start, are a source of 
peculiar gratification, and are the 
more fully appreciated from being 
generally accompanied by that tangi- 
ble evidence of genuine sincerity 
which constitutes practical support in 
carrying on an enterprise which in- 
volves the monthly expenditure of a 
considerable amount of money. Our 
thanks are returned to all who have 
thus given encouragement, and at the 
same time we venture to ask all others 
whose names are on the subscription 
list, and who have not yet remitted 
the amount of a year’s advance sub- 
scription, to do so without delay. 
Especially would we call the attention 
of those who are in arrears for some 
time to the fact set forth on the first 
inside cover page of this issue, that 
they may settle their entire indebted- 
ness at the advance rate of one dollar 
per year, if payment be made before 
the first of March. We trust it may 
not be too much to ask, further, that 
all patrons of the GRANITE MonTHLY 
who sincerely desire the maintenance 
in New Hampshire of a publication 
devoted to the special lines which this 
magazine has pursued since its estab- 
lishment in 1877, will actively mani- 
fest their feeling in this direction by 
interesting others within the sphere 
of their influence in the same cause, 
to the end that further practical sup- 
port may be secured. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


That was a rare event in New 
Hampshire family and _ social life 
which occurred at Wilton on Friday, 
January 19, it being the formal cele- 
bration of the fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary of Gen. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Burns of that town. ‘‘Golden 
weddings’ are not uncommon in these 
days, it is true; but it is not often 
that they are celebrated by people of 
such prominence in the publie life of 
the state as General and Mrs. Burns 
whose wide acquaintance and general 
popularity were demonstrated by the 
large attendance on this occasion, em- 
bracing not only members of the im- 
mediate family, near relatives, friends 
and neighbors, but also distinguished 
citizens from different sections of the 
state, including Governor MeLane 
and wife, prominent politieal and pro- 
fessional associates of General Burns, 
and others. 


It is seldom that the governor and 
council have at their disposal two 
vacant probate judgeships at the 
same time. This happened to be the 
case, however, on the occasion of their 
meeting on Wednesday, January 24. 
The death of Hon. Edward J. Ten- 
ney of Claremont had left vacant 
that office for Sullivan County, and 
the recent resignation of Judge Allen 
of Keene had made a similar vacancy 
in Cheshire. The people of the two 
counties are to be congratulated upon 
the character of the appointments 
made to fill these vacancies. In Jesse 
M. Barton of Newport and Robert A. 
Ray of Keene, named for the positions 
in question, they have assurance of 
wise and faithful discharge of the 
important duties involved. 
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‘THE GREAT STONE FACE."’ 





